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THE CATHOLIC MIND 
VOL. XXVII, No. 5, March 8, 1929 


Catholic Action 
His Hotness Pore Pius XI 


An important pronouncement on the meaning and scope of Catholic 
Action was contained in the recent letter of the Holy Father to 
Cardinal Bertram, Archbishop of Breslau. Later it was published 
in the official bulletin of the “Azione Cattolica Italiana.” 
After praising the Cardinal’s zeal, the Pontiff continues: 


[This translation is copyright by the N.C.W.C. News Service.] 


O tell the truth, it [Catholic Action] is not a new thing, 

nor was it unknown in the time of the Apostles them- 
selves, since St. Paul, in his letter to the Philippians, is 
mindful of his “fellow-laborers” and asks that they aid 
“those women who have labored with me in the Gospel” 
(Phil. iv, 3). 

But especially in our time when the integrity of faith 
and customs is always gravely menaced and when priests, 
because of the scantiness of their number, are powerless to 
meet the necessities of souls, it is all the more urgent to have 
recourse to Catholic Action, thanks to which the laity, in 
supplying numerous collaborators to the apostolate, comes to 
the aid of the clergy and supplements its small number. 
The idea of sustaining the clergy in this manner was held 
by Our predecessors and already put into practice when, in 
the most terrible difficulties of the Church and of humanity, 
they sounded, so to speak, the rallying call; they exhorted 
fervently that all the Faithful fight, under the direction of 
the Bishops, the holy battles and provide for themselves 
eternal salvation in the world to come. 

But no less have We, since the beginning of Our pon- 
tificate, striven to promote Catholic Action and already, in 
Our Encyclical, “Ubi Arcano,” We have affirmed clearly that 
it belongs to the pastoral ministry and to the Christian life; 
and on subsequent occasions We have expounded still fur- 
ther its nature and its ends which show to those who con- 
sider it well that Catholic Action is nothing other than the 
participation of the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy. 

In effect, Catholic Action consists not merely of the pur- 
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suit of personal Christian perfection, which is, however, be- | 
fore all others its first and greatest end, but it also consists | i 
of a true apostolate i in which Catholics of every social class | é 
participate, coming thus to be united in thought and action | 
around these centers of sound doctrine and multiple social | 
activity, legitimately constituted and, as a result, aided and | 
sustained by the authority of the Bishops. 






Purpose OF CATHOLIC ACTION 
This chosen legion of Catholics, thus united and at the 
disposition of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, receives its man- |” 
dates from the same source from which it receives its vig-|7 
orous impulse. That is why, because of its Divine mandates) 
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from the Church and its hierarchical apostleship, Catholic 
Action will never be of a material order, but spiritual; never 
of a worldly order, but celestial; never political, but reli- 
gious. Moreover, social action should be mentioned to good 
purpose, since it tends to extend the reign of Christ, thus 
to procure for society the greatest good and, consequently, 
everything that goes with it; that is to say, all those things 
which by nature belong to a nation and are called political) 
—welfare that is not private or individual but common to/) 
all citizens. 
A noble end that—which Catholic Action can and ought) 
to attain in pointing out the obedience due the laws of God 
and the Church, and in keeping itself outside of and above 
all political parties. Animated and sustained by such aj” 
spirit, Catholics who participate in the apostolate of the) 
hierarchy can not fail to promote, as an ultimate end, the 
union of all the Faithful of all nations in religious and moral 
order and, as its supreme end, the diffusion, the defense, and 
the practice of Christian Faith and doctrine in individual) 
family, and civil life. 


Pi ONE ORES IEA. 


vitae 


A Catt For ALL CLASSES 


For this reason, Catholic Action should be a universal: 
action, uniting Catholics without exception as to age, sex. 
social condition, education, or national and political ten} 
dencies, provided they do not deviate from evangelical doc} 
trine and Christian law, and that they do not imply renun}) 
ciation of either this doctrine or this law. It should be, ot 
the whole, an action that affects every man in his private and 
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public life, securing to him the best basis of thought for 
private and public matters, that is to say, solid piety, an ade- 
quate knowledge of religious truths, a life of integrity—all 
of which are essential to any sort of participation in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy. 

It is easy to understand how Catholic Action in its prac- 
tical realization should vary for differences in age and sex 
and for varied conditions of times and places, in such fash- 
ion that the organization for young people should be prin- 
cipally the work of education and preparation, and those of 
maturer years should direct their apostleship into a wider 
field, so that no type of welfare activity will be excluded or 
neglected insofar as it pertains in some fashion to the Divine 
mission of the Church. 


It Uses ExIsTING ORGANIZATIONS 


Nor does Catholic Action constitute a special and exclu- 
sive form of action. To the contrary, it evaluates and di- 
rects towards the social apostolate every work or association 
—above all religious—that can be particularly directed 
towards the formation of youth and the progress of Chris- 
tian piety, or which has ends of a civil and economic nature. 
Furthermore, through the wise distribution of labor and 
strength which Catholic Action derives from unity of direc- 
tion extending to all its sections and various organizations 
of men and women, young men and young women, it will 
profit from the fruits that religious and economic associa- 
tions can give it and, at the same time, will not fail to give 
them aid and nourishment by maintaining mutual benevo- 
lence and cordial understanding, and by favoring ‘coopera- 
tion which, as one may easily imagine, will benefit both the 


| Church and human society. 





CONTRIBUTES TO PUBLIC WELFARE 
In view of the public good, which is principally moral 


j and religious, Catholic Action will not exclude the partici- 


pation of its adherents in public life in all its phases. On 
the contrary, it will render them better fitted for public 
office by a serious preparation for holiness of life and the 
fulfilment of their Christian duties. Catholic Action, in- 


} deed, was born for the purpose of giving to the State its 


most honest and able officials, 
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One cannot say what true advantages are denied the 
nation that finds itself outside the field of Christian charity, 
which could bring to it every kind of public welfare. Toward 
that welfare, which is the purpose of civil society, Catholic 
Action is directed, when it commands its followers to respect 
legitimate authority and be obedient to the laws, to main- 
tain and defend the fundamentals of health and the happi- 
ness of peoples’ integrity of life, the purity of domestic life, 
the mutual peace of social classes, in a word, everything that 
contributes to make human society peaceful and safe. 

And that can be obtained all the more surely since Cath- 
olic Action holds itself, as we have said, outside the inter- 
ests of parties, in that it is composed of Catholic men differ- 
ing legitimately on free and contingent questions, but fol- 
lows all the more faithfully the rules and instructions which 
come to it from the ecclesiastical hierarchy whenever such 
directions are in conflict with or seem to be in conflict with 
the discipline or individual interest of particular parties. 

From the considerations here presented, it appears clear- 
ly that Catholic Action should be considered, rightfully, as 
an appropriate means through which the Church may com- 
municate to the people all sorts of benefits; a means which 
seems to have been accorded by order of Divine Providence, 
so that the Church might draw through love for doctrine 
and evangelical law those who, having no relation or even 
contact with priests, could easily succumb to the evil arti- 
fices and fallacies of seditious men. 

Such are the fundamental and common principles of 
every form of Catholic Action. Since one identical cause 
runs through different effects, according to the nature of 
the people and the varied conditions of nations, it is made 
manifest how it merits every consideration and all the sup- 
port not only of Bishops and priests, who know well that it 
is like the pupil of Our eye, but even the chiefs and officials 
of States. If it enjoys this general appeal, it will surely bear 
to Catholic peoples a great abundance of fruits and, further- 
more, in awakening in their souls religious sentiments, will 
contribute much to civil welfare. Such is Our earnest desire 
and Our fervent wish, 








































A Priest in a Protestant Pulpit 
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# Rev. Henry B. SHAW 

Ic A resume of an address given by Father Shaw in a Baptist church 

ct in Buffalo, N. Y., with permission, upon the invitation of the 

n- minister of the congregation, who said that the recent 

" campaign had brought the Church into a prominence 

“ that demanded the attention of Protestants. 

at # OOD taste demands reticence in relating one’s religious 
experiences. Religion is not worn on the sleeve; it has 

h- || to do with the inner recesses of one’s personality, and these 

I- || are not readily opened up to the gaze of the multitude. Any 

T- |) account of these experiences must touch, for the most part, 

o1- only the external features. Even this is difficult, for con- 

ch version is a process, a growth, not an incident in life. The 

ch precise reason may be difficult of discovery. Faith, after 

ith all, is a divine operation. “The Spirit breatheth where He 

will.” An attempt ought to be made, however, in order to 

ar- fulfil the injunction of St. Peter, the first Pope, to be “ever 

as ready to give answer to every one that asketh an account of 

m- the hope that is in you.” Nothing would be done at all, as 

ich Newman once said, if a man waited until he could do a 

ce, thing so well that no one could find fault with it. 

ine 





Brought up an Episcopalian, and happily enjoying the 
yen life which the church afforded, like most contented people, 
I did not analyze my religious convictions. And unless cer- 
tain jarring notes had been heard, doubtless I should not 


of have sought a change in my religious home. (It is in mar- 
use velous ways that God works His manifold mercies.) The 
of liturgy of the Episcopal church is one of beauty, literary and 
ade } esthetic. One does not soon forget the unctuous phrases 


up- of the “incomparable prayer book” and the King James 





t it version of the Scriptures. In matters of belief, the Episco- 
ials “| pal church ranges from out-and-out Unitarianism to some- 
eat || thing quite like Catholicism. Breadth of view is the boast; 
her- » its accomplishment is illustrated by the humorous dictum 
will ) that the Episcopal church does not interfere either with a 
sire 


man’s religion or his politics. 
In college, that battle-ground of ideas, it was that I first 
became unsettled and began to look about for a more satis- 
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factory explanation of religion. For four years, whose 
length seemed interminable, I listened to assaults on my ac- 
cepted views of Christianity. At the time the attacks 
seemed bitter; now, in mellower middle age, they appear 
slightly humorous, if not childish. Their biting character 
did much to alienate me from them. (Let those who con- 
tend in the controversial spirit with the familiar odium 
theologicum take notice!) From the college pulpit, I lis- 
tened to preaching which started with the first article of 
the Creed and ended (quite propertly) with the last, but 
throughout was a continuous criticism of what pious Chris- 
tion parents had taught their children. I never did enjoy 
that particular game which has for its purpose the destruc- 
tion of another man’s altars. The sixteenth-century revo- 
lutionists set a wonderful example for later years when they 
burnt the ancient Catholic shrines and altars in Europe. 

In the Protestant seminary the greatest chaos in doc- 
trinal teaching was prevalent. If I thought the seminary 
would give a peace of mind and strength to my early con- 
victions, I was sadly disappointed. One professor would 
make a statement; his colleague would flatly contradict it; 
yet both sat in the high seats in chapel, and in the council 
room had equal honors. Three incidents, indicative of the 
chaotic character of the teaching, have left their impress 
on my memory. 

The class of New Testament Greek was not exhilarating; 
the students translated; the professor commented monoto- 
nously. We were reading in St. Matthew the account of 
the Last Supper. A long list of comments was given on the 
meaning of “This is My Body: This is My Blood.” From 
the amount of words and the length of the dissertations on 
these terse phrases of Our Lord, one got the impression that 
Christ could not make His meaning clear, no matter what 
He said or did! A student arose and asked, after all, what 
was the true interpretation. The professor, bewildered at 
such frankness, replied that he had gone to great pains in 
collecting the differing interpretations, and if further com- 
ments were desired, he would be pleased to confer with any 
one in his room, privately. The inquiring student went to 
the professor in the afternoon for further elucidation. What 
was his surprise on being told, gravely, that the Catholic 
interpretation was the only sensible and true one! More 
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astounding than this, the student was informed that the pro- 
fessors could not say this publicly! 








In reading some of the Epistles in another class, the pro- 
, fessor insisted that there was no evidence in them that the 
vi Apostles believed in the Divinity of Christ. 
. “What is the purpose of our presence here, preparing to 
" be His ministers, if Christ is not God?” asked one of the 
class. 
: : “That depends on yourself,” was.the quick reply. 
‘. “But,” continued the anxious student, “do you believe 
yf that Christ is God?” 
- - This was too much for the teacher. Never before had 
»- | he been confronted by so obstinate an inquirer. “I cannot 
y _ answer your question,” was his significant reply. 
The Church-history group gave opportunity of getting 

c- a broad view of religious problems. The professor was try- 
ry ing to explain the baptismal controversy which took place in 
n- | northern Africa in the third century. St. Cyprian, the 
id | Bishop of Carthage, taught that heretics must necessarily 
t: |) be rebaptized upon becoming Catholics. Pope St. Stephen 
cil ) uttered the authoritative teaching of the Church when he 
he |. condemned St. Cyprian’s view, and declared that a non- 
x55 | Catholic offering sufficient proof of having rightly received 

| Baptism need not, on becoming a Catholic, be rebaptized. 
g:; Now this is exactly the teaching and practice of the Catholic 
to- | Church today. The professor made the remark that this 
of |. controversy was a fatal blow to the claims of Papal Infalli- 
the bility. “For,” said he, “the modern Roman Church does 
om | not accept the Baptism of any heretic, no matter how 
ma 2 rightly it was administered.” On the protest of one of the 
hat | ‘Students that such was not the case, and the bringing in of 
hat the Catholic Manual of Prayers to substantiate his state- 
hat ment, the professor abruptly brought the class to an end, by 
as saying that Roman books are not to be trusted! 
‘in These instances of teaching prejudiced views as truth, 
ym- |, 4nd for practical purposes ignoring the issues, brought me 
any |. ‘0 the realization of the utter futility of the Protestant rule 
Fes of faith. _Private interpretation of the Bible and history 
That was carrying individualism to an absurdity. In this, how- 
alle ever, the seminary was the Protestant world of thought in 
have miniature. Each man is his own pope, and far more in- 


fallible than any occupant of the Chair of Peter claimed to 
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be. I was reminded, where experts could not enlighten, of 
Our Lord’s parable of the blind leading the blind. I had 
no desire to fall into the ditch of despair. 


THE City ON THE MOUNTAIN 


In looking about for an authority in religious matters, 
an authority that can speak without qualification or apology, 
one is easily confronted by the Catholic Church. You may 
oppose it, you cannot brush it aside and ignore it. What is 
the Catholic conception of religious authority? 

In reading the Gospel narratives as historical docu- 
ments (no amount of criticism has been able to destroy 
their authentic or historical character) I found that Christ 
evidently was more than an ethical idealist or a fanatical 
dreamer. He intended to introduce into the world of men, 
not an abstract idea, Christianity, but a concrete though 
spiritual entity, Christendom. There is all the difference 
in the world between the two. If the Revelation of Christ 
is anything it is eminently personal. His work, then, is to 
be accomplished by men, not by angels or by an impersonal 
book. He taught as one having authority something defi- 
nite, and He had, surely, a definite plan for the salvation of 
men. His doctrine was declared gradually, even gently, but 
without hesitancy; it was final, plain, understandable; but 
from Heaven as His miracles testify and as the response it 
finds in the human heart confirms. 

The twelve men He picked out from among His disciples, 
He sent into the world as He had been sent; those who 
heard them were in reality listening to Him; those who re- 
jected them, rejected Him, as in like manner those who 
despised Him, were despisers of God. What these Apostles 
allowed or forbade on earth was ratified in heaven. They 
could not teach a lie or command a sin, in His name. Such 
was the protection He promised them until His coming 
again. 

When, after the Ascension, the Apostles, as recorded in 
their Acts, issued a decree for the guidance of the first con- 


verts, they were conscious of this continuation of His help. | 
“It hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and us.” St. Paul F 
evidently assumed that men were to be converted by others F 


who had authority to teach. To St. Timothy he wrote: 


“The things which thou hast heard of me, the same com- 
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mend to faithful men who shall be fit to teach others.” 
The Corinthians heard him say: “That which I also deliv- 
ered to you, I received from the Lord.” Again the Chris- 
tians at Rome were reminded of the dignity borne by mes- 
sengers of the Gospel: “Faith is by hearing, and hearing is 
ers, |, through the word of Christ. And how are they to hear 


_ of 
had 


ey without a preacher? And how are men to preach unless 
’ ” 

nay |) they be sent? 
t is In proclaiming St. Peter the foundation stone of His 


Church, Our Lord made it quite clear that the visible mon- 
ocu- |) ument of his sojourn in the world, His representative among 
troy | men, was to be a corporate group or society. The very 
nrist word church which He used was not new to His hearers. 
tical There was then a church in existence. The Jewish people 
oon were its members. They were “called out” (as the word 
ugh ‘ ecclesia means in Greek) from among others to be the spe- 
oe cial representatives of the true God. They formed the 
hrist CHURCH, the ECCLESIA of God. When Christ stated 
is to that He intended to institute a Church of His own, the 
net Apostles readily grasped the rudiments, at least, of His 
defi- |, Meaning. They understood that the new creation, the new 
oo & Church would probably succeed the old one. They were 
but form, in some way, the beginnings of the new society. 
P but “Upon you, Peter, I am building this Church,” Our Lord 
~ it DE declared, in response to the Apostle’s act of faith in the 
| Lord’s Messiahship. The idea of the Church was correla- 





asad lie 


iples tive, complementary to the idea of the promised Messiah. 
: ho Ever since Apostolic days, the Church has looked upon 
| Who fF ° P ° 

ss. herself as a teaching body with authority to declare and 


<tel define in Christ’s name. The early Christians, so imbued 
ostles with this idea, often spoke of the Church as The Teaching. 
Thev | It was guaranteed by its Founder not to swerve from the 
Such 1 truth; it was not a mere assembly of persons with noble 

) ideals and valuable ideas. It was a compact body, an or- 
» ganization. In Our Lord’s time it was a Little Flock. It 
| soon embraced the civilized world. It was universal—Cath- 
olic, with Apostolic authority; its teaching holy and at one 
with itself, because this teaching continued to be what -had 
been handed down through the successors of the Apostles 
from Christ Himself. The Church thus became, actually 
was and is a Living Teaching Body. What she taught was 
truth; what she forbade was false. 


oming 


Jed in 
t con- 
; help. 
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others 
wrote: 
> com- 
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Here was a norm, a rule of faith that was plain, refresh- 
ing, and workable. 

The more I studied it, the more I became enamored of 
it. I appreciated the fact that Christ wrote nothing and 
apparently did not command others to write. In fact, it 
was a dozen or more years after His Ascension before the 
New Testament began to appear. It was four hundred 
years before all the books of the Bible were finally brought 
into one volume or canon. Christians lived and died without 
reading it. Evidently, for the earliest Christians, faith 
came by hearing the Church expound her doctrine, not by 
delving individually into the Scriptures. These were held, 
of course, to be inspired. A faulty use of them does not 
take away this, their distinctive worth. 

The Catholic Faith appeared, then, to me, to be the 
whole of Christianity, not one or two particular doctrines 
over-emphasized and exaggerated. The Episcopalian mag- 
nified the bishop’s office to the detriment of that of the 
Pope, though, paradoxically enough, Episcopalian bishops 
in England or in America exercise very little authority. The 
Baptists exaggerated the importance of the mode of Bap- 
tism. The Puritans in their worship put a wrong stress on 
the Catholic commandment against idolatry; in their moral- 
ity, they put an over-emphasis on the Church’s teaching in 
regard to occasions of sin. And so on. 

Therefore, in leaving Protestantism, one denies very 


little, but accepts much. He has known the Faith as bits | 


of information about God and the Bible; as a Catholic, the 
Faith assumes tremendous proportions, all parts fittingly 
placed, coordinated, and properly balanced. The Catholic 
sees life whole, in its due perspective. 

The Church makes the Christian profession not only a 
private affair but a public act. She stresses the value of 
religion to the individual; she does not forget that no man 
liveth to himself. Mankind is a solidarity; its brotherhood 
is properly understood in the Catholic Church, and the 
Fatherhood of God is rightly appreciated. Personal reli- 
gion, the soul’s bond with God, finds adequate expression, 
strength, and security, while the social character is, in Cath- 
olic practice, put in its right place. 

Coming to realize all this—imperfectly, haltingly, and 
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a glass darkly”—I decided to take the step, make the initial 
act of faith, and seek admission to this Church. 

I was not disappointed; no one will be who remains 
faithful to the vision of God she implants in the soul. The 
Catholic Church is the City of God. St. John caught a 
glimpse of it on Patmos: a city bejewelled, the heavenly 
glory shining out through the diamond, amethyst, ruby, and 
sapphire. Its ornaments are various; its entrances not. 
Every gate is one pearl. All must enter through a pearl, 
that of great price. The sacrifice of all else is cheap ex- 
change; the reward is great and worth the trial. The hu- 
man race cannot rest content until, to paraphrase St. Augus- 
tine, it rests in the bosom of the Catholic Church. As 
Cardinal Newman vividly expressed it, “O long sought 
after, tardily found desire of the heart; the truth after many 
shadows, the fulness after many foretastes, the home after 
many storms.” 


Fittinc Att MAn’s NEEDS 

Religion is the most absorbing thing in the world; it 
is what makes life bearable, worth living. It is life, for 
Our Lord said: “I have come that they might have life and 
have it more abundantly.” And as it is the great force in 
our lives, it ought to be a constructive, enriching, ennobling 
energy. The Church as a home is all this. The truths 
which she teaches find a ready response in the hearts of 
men in all stations of life, if only they listen to her voice. 
Only man is capable of religious experience. Religion is 
not emotion only, or intellect only, or a mere instinct. It is 
not even mere education or culture. No amount of the arts 
and sciences, of themselves, would make a man Christian. 
Religion is all these; man’s whole personality is taken into 
account, body and soul, head as well as heart. 

But, as it is mind which preeminently differentiates man 
from the brute, religion should have a reasonable basis. 
The truths which form its moving principle should have 
their foundation in the thinking powers of man. By the 
mind we know God. “This is is life eternal, that they 
should know Thee the only true God and Jesus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent.” An act of faith is an assent of the 
mind to Divine truths, those truths, never varying, never 
fluctuating, which the Catholic Church teaches; more fully, 
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it is the assent which the mind gives to the truths of God, 
with the consent of the will and the aid of God’s grace. 

The Catholic Church illuminates your mind with Christ’s 
revealed truth, strengthens your will by His grace and prom- 
ises you everlasting peace and happiness. 


Science and Religion 


RAPHAEL C. McCartnuy, S.J. 


A Lenten lecture delivered in the St. Louis Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo., 
March 20, 1927. Reprinted from the “Church Progress,” 
of St. Louis, issue of March 24, 1927. 


N order to preclude misunderstandings, allow me to say 

in the beginning that I have not the remotest intention 
of belittling either the scientific method or the achievements 
of science. I have no quarrel with science, in fact, I am 
a scientist myself, of a kind, and as such I am committed 
to the methods of science. I have the utmost respect for 
what has been so far accomplished and enthusiastic hope 
for the future. I have no desire to minimize the triumphs 
of science, but on the other hand I feel that its accomplish- 
ments are so brilliant that it has no need to borrow glory 
from fields in which it has not achieved. 

My purpose in speaking to you on this subject is an 
endeavor to give you a clear idea on the relations between 
science and religion. With definite views on that point you 
will not be misled by statements which you are practically 
bound to hear and you will be able to satisfy your doubts 
and regulate your own judgments, so that you will not be 
distressed by what you read in modern literature. 

Science has nothing at all to do with belief. It is con- 
cerned exclusively with material forces. It studies the ac- 
tivities of natural bodies and notes the succession of natural 
events either with the unaided senses or with the help of 
instruments of precision. It tries to classify and correlate 
the data which it gathers and to formulate theories or laws 
to explain the facts it has observed. In this sense the bod- 
ily functions of man become the object of scientific research, 
for man’s animal nature is subject to the laws of matter 
just as other material substances are. But when there is a 
question of the supersensible, and that means of the things 
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of the spiritual order, science can tell us nothing one way or 
the other. About the nature of our soul or the existence of 
God, science has simply nothing to say. 

Scientists admit that eminence in one field of science 
does not entitle a man to speak with authority in another. 
The training of a physicist does not guarantee his opinions 
on matters connected with biology, in fact it raises a pre- 
sumption against him. The methods and the technique of 
biological studies are of an entirely different kind from 
those to which the physicist has become habituated, so that 
the latter is at a distinct disadvantage when he takes up 
the study of living organisms. We may say in general and 
with truth, that the more highly specialized a man is in the 
one science the less valuable are his opinions in the other. 
And yet both lines are in the realm of science. Now this is 
what the public does not understand. It supposes that be- 
cause a man has an international reputation in physics that 
his judgment on matters of international law, or on internal 
medicine, or on religion is worth more than that of the 
ordinary educated man. Of course it is not. A man who 
has studied in a medical school for four years and then 
makes of himself a successful physician has a right to ex- 
press opinions on physical diseases and methods of treating 
them. But he cannot transfer his prestige into other intel- 
lectual fields. He cannot speak with authority on the soul 
of man or on the truths of Faith unless he has made a spe- 
cial study of those subjects. As a doctor he knows nothing 
about these facts; medical training does not concern itself 
with them. This is what the public fails to realize. I ask 
you to remember this fact when you read or hear statements 
of scientific men who deny the existence of God or the need 
of a soul. 


BEYOND Our SENSES 


What can science tell us of the soul of man? As science 
it can tell us nothing at all. I have said before that science 
deals exclusively with the material, and the soul of man is 
not material, it is spiritual. Yet scientists do talk about the 
soul, many of them deny it entirely, and others shave it 
down until it bears slight resemblance to the soul of which 
Christian revelation speaks and which Christ came to save. 
We read in a hundred books that, because the soul is not 
found in a test tube or in the operating room, it is not to be 
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found at all. The astronomer sweeps the heavens with his 
telescope and he finds no God. Does that prove that, be- 
cause God is not a fixed star, He does not exist? Is it not 
an attribute of the Almighty that He is invisible to the 
carnal eye of man? And is it not the characteristic of the 
human soul that it cannot be struck with a knife or sep- 
arated by a fine-toothed saw? 

Brethren, this belief that only those things exist and only 
those things are knowable that can be handled and pulled 
about and dissected by instruments has become a fetish. 
There are other ways of acquiring knowledge besides through 
our eyes and through instruments of precision. 

What color is electricity when it flows in a wire? I 
cannot tell that a wire is alive by looking at it. How much 
does a watt weigh, how long is a volt, and how wide is an 
ampere? I cannot dissect an electric current out of its 
wire so that I can weigh it and measure it. And yet I know 
that it will light a bulb and drive an engine and carry a 
human voice through thousands of miles of the night, or 
explode a charge of dynamite. I know that electricity is 
present and I learn something of its nature from the effects 
which it produces. Take so common a thing as the force of 
gravity. What is it? I know what it does but I do not 
know how it does it. I can put a plate of steel between the 
earth and a falling body and that force acts through the 
plate. I can pump out all the air from a tube so that there 
is a vacuum and, therefore, seemingly nothing present to 
carry the force of gravity and yet that force operates. The 
most delicate instrument makes no record of its activity. 

These are crude examples and you can think of better 
ones. They show that it does not follow that, because I 
cannot see a thing or detect it with an instrument, that thing 
does not exist. It is about time that people got away from 
the belief that the only knowledge we can have is sense 
knowledge. An agent can be known by the effects which it 
produces. The human soul is known that way. It is not 
seen or weighed or measured, because it is not material and 
because it is not material it does not come within the pur- 
view of science. Precisely for that very reason science can- 
not argue against the human soul or tell us of its nature. 
There are operations in man, free will and thoughts and 
emotions, which demand a spiritual soul for their explana- 
tion. Moreover we have God’s Revelation and the teach- 
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ing of Christ’s Church which not only tell us that we have 
souls but informs us on their nature and their destiny. 

I should have you bear in mind that the scientists who 
deny the soul do so not on the evidence of positive facts 
but in order to be consistent with a theory. The evolution- 
ary hypothesis, which maintains that man has been devel- 
oped from a lower form of life and therefore does not differ 
essentially from the animal, has no place for a spiritual 
soul. Popular interest in the subject of Evolution has never 
been so keen as it is today. We are continually hearing of 
instances of misguided zeal in opposing the theory. Bills 
are introduced before legislatures and vaudeville trials are 
staged in court rooms in an effort to suppress Evolution. 
The intentions of the people who sponsor such movements 
may be admirable but it would seem that usually they know 
little about religion and less about science, and the issue 
ordinarily is that religion is made to appear ridiculous. 
What should be our attitude as Catholics towards the theory 
of Evolution? There is some evolution going on around us, 
it is proved scientifically, it would be foolish to deny it. 
We admit evolution so far as it is proved and we shall admit 
so far as it will be proved. But it is a long leap from 
the data at our disposal to the conclusion that everything, 
including man, has arisen through a process of gradual 


changes. 


DISCREDITED Misstnc LINKs 


If man’s body has evolved from lower forms of life 
it is exceedingly strange that he has left no traces of 
his upward climbing. The animals with which he is sup- 
posed to have struggled when he was a cave man have left 
their bones embalmed in the rocks, but we look in vain for 
the bones of the cave man. You will probably remember 
that last fall the newspapers featured articles about a skull 
that was found in Java. The reading public was told with 
easy assurance that it was the skull of a prehistoric man, 
of a missing link. It was said to be complete, the first one 
that had ever been discovered intact. But at the December 
meeting of the Convention of American Scientists, Doctor 
Hrdlicka, one of the foremost anthropologists of the world, 
declared that a critical examination of the supposed mil- 
lion-year-old skull had revealed beyond all doubt that it was 
an extinct elephant’s knee. He added further gloom and 
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snatched other toys from the hands of the credulous when 
he reported that the “southwestern Colorado man,” whose 
skull had been reconstructed from a tooth and who was 
supposed to be the grandfather of all ancient men was 
really the tooth of an early species of horse, that the ““Mon- 
tana man” was not a man at all and the Sonora man had a 
skull which borings proved to be a plaster cast. 

Now, what I warn you against is this. Do not be de- 
luded by rumors, whether they are carried by the press, or 
by books on so-called popular science. There is no proof 
to show that mankind has been in a state of steady progres- 
sion from the protoplasm to the present state. It is not 
demonstrated, as it should be demonstrated before it is re- 
garded as an absolute fact, that the savage is simply an ani- 
mal who is advancing to a higher state of organic develop- 
ment and perfection. Is it not possible that the savage may 
be a degenerate man instead of an elevated animal, and if 
we could push back might we not find ancestors far more 
civilized than he? May it not be true that through isola- 
tion and other causes he has lost the high qualities of those 
from whom he sprang? And if that is true, then the theory 
of those who claim the contrary is thrown into inextricable 
confusion. Even from a merely scientific point of view 
there is no good reason for laughing at such a concept as 
original sin and there is less reason for being impressed 
by the laugh. 

Theoretically it is possible that man’s body may have 
been evolved from a lower form of life. God could have 
used some animal body into which He infused a human soul 
if He wished to. But we are waiting for proof to show 
that He did and until such proof is forthcoming we adhere 
to the apparently obvious account of man’s creation as we 
read it in the Scriptures. If it ever should be proved that 
man’s body were evolved from a lower animal we should 
accept that fact unhesitatingly. And if that supposition 
is ever realized the Church would not have to go back on 
any of her dogmatic teaching, for she has never formally 
defined that he did not arise that way. 

But what the Church does teach and what every Cath- 
olic must believe, if he is to remain a Catholic, is that the 
soul of every man comes direct from the hand of God by 
immediate creation. No scientific discovery will ever con- 
tradict that fact, for we have it on the grounds of reason and 
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it is confirmed by God’s explicit revelation. Science will 
never cause the Catholic Church to go down, although the 
statements of scientists may wreck the faith of individual 
Catholics. And that is why I warn you not to be misled 
or imposed upon. I want you to remember in your reading 
that, because of the slavish reverence which is paid to them, 
some scientists speak with an intolerance of opposition and 
with a dogmatism which was never attempted by the Church 
which they condemn as dogmatic. 

Do not imagine that the theories of science are as cer- 
tain and as well established as the radio or the wireless 
transmission of photographs or the wonders of modern sur- 
gery. These are the facts which we are all glad to admit 
and to profit by. The theories await confirmation. Some 
of them will have to be rejected and others of them will 
surely be profoundly modified and some of them may be 


| proved as they stand. The ordinary man can not weigh these 


theories or judge their merits. He is overwhelmed by the 
publicity they receive and awed by the names of their 
sponsors. He accepts them as infallible. But you as Cath- 
olics do not have to refute these statements even in your 
own minds. It is not the man who has the truth who looks 
for proofs and we have the truth, for we have God’s Reve- 
lation and the teaching of God’s unerring Church; anything 
which runs counter to that Revelation is doomed inevitably 
to revision or rejection. 


Wuat MartTerIALIsM LEAVES OuT 


Do not forget this fact; many of the more cautious, 
and most of them are men of eminence—because only emi- 
nent men have the courage to stand out against a wide- 
spread movement—many of these scientists are retiring from 
a position which they cannot defend. The wave of ma- 
terialism which threatened to carry all before it is sinking 
back and a reaction is setting in towards the Christian view 
of life. This is a hopeful sign, it promises well for the bet- 
ter achievement of science because, despite all the talk of 
what the evolutionary hypothesis has done for men, that 
same hypothesis has often been a stumbling block in the 
way of scientific advance. It blinded men’s eyes to things 
which otherwise they would have seen and which they must 
see if they are going to give a complete explanation of na- 
ture. There is no complete explanation of nature without 
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a complete explanation of man and his activities, and that | 
is impossible when he is denied a soul. 
As I said in the beginning, my purpose in speaking to | 
you this evening is to warn you against being misled by as- 7 
sertions that are sometimes made in the name of science. | 
Religion has nothing to fear from research when it is carried 
on in the real spirit of science, which means the patient and 
humble seeking after the truth in the material order. But 
there is much to fear from the false and unfounded state- |) 
ments of men who deny truths of Faith, whether their mo- 
tive is one of sincerity, as it sometimes is, or a desire for | 
notoriety, or a wish to cast stones at religion. I protest |) 
against the assumption that experiment is the only test of )) 
reality and therefore of truth. I deny that what is true in 
the material order can be applied without exception and | 
without modification to the things of the spirit. 


























** Distinguished” Guess-work 
BERNARD O’Connor, M.D. 
From the London “Universe” July 20, 1928 


‘DACON, Shakespeare, Thomas Aquinas, Milton, Dante, 

and Cuvier were “great thinkers,” and few educated f 
persons would admit the modern, purely speculative observ- 
ers into such a group as this. 

The prevailing practice is to describe any professional | 
person who is brought into public notice as the “eminent 
surgeon,” the “distinguished pathologist,” or the “famous 
lady doctor,” to the great amusement of their colleagues— 
the many scores of surgeons and physicians at the great Lon- 
don and other hospitals. 

This professional apotheosis is not to be commended. An 
anatomist or anthropologist, or a pathologist, may be “dis- 
tinguished” in his own branch of material study, but this in 
no way enables him to dogmatize on subjects which are not 
“material”; and no so-called “material” scientist, gua scien- 
tist, is any more competent to express even a mere opinion 
on such a subject as “where are the dead?” than is any all- 
round educated non-“scientist.” Prof. Keith has given much 
study to anatomy and anthropology, but so have some others 
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who, in addition, have carried on research in physiology, the 
higher chemistry and bacteriology, but these studies do not 
enable any of us to assert that “we survive only in the lives 
of our descendants.” 

I admit that the study of “the organization of living (or 
dead) matter,” and of “the processes of life which we find 
at work within the body and brain of man,” is carried on 
most fittingly by medical men, but this fact does not warrant 
one, after he has said: “Biologists do not know as yet when 
or how life began; they have no explanation to offer of its 
inner significance and ultimate meaning,” to assert that “we 
know how the candle of human life is lit.” Professor Keith 
says that “Forty hours after a man is legally dead, the coats 
of his arteries may still maintain signs of ‘life’”’; he speaks 
of “living matter”; of protoplasm—the ovum in which every 
human life takes its beginning [Do we not see here the 
“method” employed for the purpose of bringing about a 
certain result? Employed by whom?] of “man’s history 
back to the dawn of life on earth,” etc. Clearly, he is giv- 
ing here to the word “life” two different meanings: (1) the 
so-called “life” of every individual healthy tissue in the body 
of a living man, as opposed to dead tissue, e.g., diseased 
tissue removed from the body by means of, say, an opera- 
tion, and (2) the “life” of the whole animated man in full 
possession of all his mental faculties. Professor Keith does 
not find in the brain any evidence of a “spirit” (soul), nor 
does anyone else; nor would he find any of “consciousness, 
feeling, memory, will—all that we count mind’; nor, any- 
thing distinguishing the brain of a scientist from that of an 
untutored savage; yet, I assume that he would admit that, 
during “life,” there was some difference between these two 
personalities, and that each of them was endowed with feel- 
ings and will. 

Can Professor Keith tell us who it was who endowed 
the protoplasm with this attribute? And at what stage of 
“the elaborate and miraculous changes which transform a 
simple unit of ‘living’ matter into an adult human body” 
this endowment was effected? He speaks of “life as a web 
on the loom of time,” and asks: “Who is in charge of the 
loom? Who is the weaver?” He replies: “As far as biol- 
ogists can perceive, the loom works automatically”! ... . 
“the threads spin themselves. The human threads (in the 
web) differ from all the other strands within it in one im- 
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portant respect; man alone can alter the spinning and the 
pattern.” 

Where in matter does he find the evidence of the truth or 
probability of this statement? Whether he finds it or not, 
who gave the human threads this superiority over the “other 
strands”? He does not think out this subject to its obvious 
conclusion; he seems to me simply to tinker with it, and he 
takes refuge in the stars, the “regulated” movements of 
which, he says, are automatic; but he does not stop to con- 
sider whence came this alleged automatism. Would he sug- 
gest that human “life” is the result of the automatic action 
of atoms of “matter,” and that, in the first instance, these 
atoms created themselves? 

Professor Huxley, having answered that oft-quoted, cen- 
turies-old question, “Where are the dead?” with a candid 
“We do not know,” proclaims boldly that it is an insult to 
“the scientist’s idea of truth” to assert as true doctrine “the 
Last Judgment, the existence of hell, or the sudden creation 
of the world by a personal God .... Noah’s ark, the 
Garden of Eden, or the Star in the East,” and “dogmatic 
assertion about personal immortality.” 

That pseudo-philosopher, John Tyndall, in one of his 
many essays, years ago, sought “proof” (!) of an occurrence 
in an “assumption” and in “setting the imagination to 
watch”! Could not our more recent pseudo-philosophers 
“imagine” that the brain may be compared to a piano; that 
the mind works on the brain as the player, performing on 
the piano, evolves a tune? Of course, no trace of the tune 
can be found subsequently in the examined piano, any more 
than can traces of memory, will and understanding (facul- 
ties of the soul), be found in the dissected brain. Injure 
the mere instrument—whether it be the material brain or 
the piano—so as to put it out of action: the “mind,” in 
the one case, and the “player” in the other, are prevented 
from further demonstration of their power to work on that 
particular instrument. 

As to “personal immortality,” could not these men set 
their “imagination to watch,” and travel, in thought, in 
company with a thinker greater than them all—Dante— 
and survey a Paradiso, a Purgatorio, and an Inferno, with 
a faint hope of attaining to the first through the second— 
that is, if they do not, indeed, go farther and fare worse in 
the third? 
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